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POTTERY MADE IN AMERICA, LATE XVIIITH AND EARLY XIXTH CENTURIES 

FROM THE ALBERT HASTINGS PITKIN COLLECTION 

LENT BY THE WADSWORTH ATHEN/EUM, HARTFORD, CONN. 



EARLY AMERICAN CERAMICS 

A MONG the collections lent for the 
/\ Hudson-Fulton Exhibition is a 
f\ remarkably interesting group of 
** ^ early pottery collected by Albert 
Hastings Pitkin, of Hartford, and now 
owned by the Wadsworth Athenaeum of that 
city. Dr. Edwin AtLee Barber, the Direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Museum, writing on 
the earliest work of American potters in an 
introductory note in the Catalogue, says: 
" Porcelain does not appear to have been 
fabricated in the United States previous to 
the nineteenth century. White ware, by 
some called porcelain, had been made at 
various times and places between 1684 and 
1800, but this was in reality a soft, opaque, 
white body of the nature of English cream 
ware. Although experiments were com- 
menced in the manufacture of true trans- 
lucent porcelain in Philadelphia and New 
York City as early as 181 6 (by William 
Ellis Tucker in the first-named city, and by 
Dr. Mead in New York), it was not per- 
fected in this country before 1825, when 
Tucker first seriously began the manu- 
facture of hard paste porcelain, after the 
French method, which was continued as a 
business venture for thirteen years. In 
the same year the Jersey City Pottery 
attempted to produce soft paste porcelain, 
in the English style, but the manufacture 



was abandoned after about three years 
(in 1828). 

"On the other hand, decorative pottery 
of both ordinary red clay and refined white 
clays was produced extensively and suc- 
cessfully in various parts of the country 
from an early period. About 1684, Dr. 
Daniel Coxe, Proprietor of West New 
Jersey, commenced to make "chiney 
ware," the first white ware to be produced 
in the American Colonies. He erected a 
pottery at Burlington, New Jersey, where 
for several years he continued to make a 
good quality of earthenware which we now 
believe to have been somewhat similar to 
the tin enameled Delft ware made about 
the same time in Holland and England, 
and the stanniferous majolica which was 
manufactured by Spanish potters in Mexico 
as early as 1600. 

"The German potters from the Palati- 
nate along the Rhine settled in Eastern 
Pennsylvania previous to 1700 and brought 
with them the art of slip decoration, which 
they established in that section early in the 
eighteenth century. Slip - decorated and 
sgraffito pottery, coated with a lead glaze, 
continued to be produced extensively in 
the Pennsylvania-German settlements un- 
til 1850, when the art fell into decay. 
Some interesting examples of this red 
earthenware, bearing dates previous to 
1825, are shown in the collection." 
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